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than t^ose who make the boast that they overlook the words
in considering the thing itself. Wherefore in each class the
best ought to be learned at once and also from the best
masters. For what is more foolish than with great panis to
learn something which afterward you will be compelled with
greater pains to unlearn. Nothing moreover is more easily
learned than that which is right and true. But bad things, if
once they stick in the mind, it is wonderful to tell, how hardly
they can be torn out. So then grammar claims first place
"and should be taught to youth in both Greek and Latin. . . .
Having acquired the ability to speak, if not volably, cer-
tainly with correctness, next the mind must be directed to the
knowledge of things. For although from these very authors,
whom we have read for the sake of improving our language,
incidentally, in no small degree is a knowledge of things
gathered, still from the very first principles almost the
whole knowledge of things is to be sought from the Greek
authors."
Erasmus, however, is too broad to be classified by views ex-
pressed in this one writing. The representative humanistic-
realists are of at least a generation or even a century later.
Rabelais (1483-1553) is the better exponent of this view
and the one most usually taken. The educational importance,
of Rabelais comes, not from any immediate and concrete in-
fluence on schools, but from the influence his ideas exerted
upon Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau,
A monk, though expelled from one order and in constant
hostility with the Dominicans to whom he later belonged; a
sure, though in open hostility to the Church for the most of
his life; a physician, though a scorner of false scientific ideas
and practices of the times; a university man and scholar,
though a trenchant satirist on the humanistic tendencies and
the learning of his t'-ne, Rabelais's great work consistc-u in
- -mbating the formal, insincere, shallow life of the period,
A/nether in State or Church or school This satire, couched in
most violent and exaggerated form, yet contains the truth of
most of the reformatory aspirations of the sixteenth century